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ABSTRACT 

This study examines the degree to which New York City's 
immigrant students are segregated and how segregation varies across groups 
with differing language skills and from different countries. It notes how 
schools attended by immigrant students differed by student characteristics, 
teachers, and funding levels. After reviewing the literature on school 
segregation, the paper provides a statistical portrait of New York City's 
immigrant students and presents the research hypotheses and methodology. 
Academic and socioeconomic data from all children in New York City's public 
elementary and middle schools, linked to institutional information on the 
schools themselves for the years 1995-1996 and 1998-1999, indicate that 
foreign-born students as an aggregate group are not especially segregated 
from native-born students, at least compared to levels of segregation of non- 
white and poor students. While there are some differences in terms of peer 
and school resource environments, there is little evidence that immigrants as 
a whole experience large effects from segregation. Nonetheless, when viewing 
particular groups of foreign-born students (especially students from the 
former Soviet Union and Caribbean) , there are significantly higher levels of 
clustering. School segregation appeared to benefit Soviet immigrants, while 
harming Dominicans. (Contains 46 references.) (SM) 
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Introduction 



Immigrant children represent a large and growing proportion of school children in 
the United States, especially in urban areas. An estimated 10.4 percent of the U.S. 
population is now foreign-bom (the highest percentage since 1930); and in central cities, 
the proportion has risen to 16 percent (Lollock 2001; Schmidley and Gibson 1997). Yet 
we know surprisingly little about the experience or isolation levels of foreign-bom 
students. While there is considerable research on the degree to which racial minorities 
are isolated in U.S. schools and on the disturbing consequences of this segregation, there 
is no parallel research concerning immigrants. 

The goal of this paper is to begin to examine this issue, looking at evidence from 
New York City. In particular, we address two main questions. First, how segregated are 
immigrant students in New York’s schools and how does that segregation vary across 
groups with differing language skills and from different regions of the world? Second, to 
the extent we do see segregation, how different are the schools attended by immigrant 
children (either overall or from particular regions) in terms of student characteristics, 
teachers, and funding levels? 

New York City is an especially apt place to study immigrant students because the 
city’s public schools educate so many immigrants, from such a broad range of countries 
(over 200), speaking a great diversity of languages (over 120). In addition, we have been 
able to assemble an extraordinarily detailed data set, which allows us to exploit the 
richness that New York City’s student body provides. 

The paper is organized as follows. In the first section we review the literature on 
school segregation and explore the ways in which segregation might affect immigrant 
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students. In section two we describe our data and provide a brief statistical portrait of 
immigrant students in New York City. In section three, we lay out the methods and 
hypotheses to be explored in this paper, while in section four we present our analysis of 
segregation of immigrant students. Section five concludes. 

I. Theory and Past Literature 

It is worth discussing why we might be concerned about segregation in the first 
place. Through a variety of avenues, segregation may affect the educational and social 
outcomes of children. For example, many studies have found that a lack of interracial 
contact in elementary or secondary school can be harmful to black children, especially in 
the longer run (see Hanushek, Kain, and Rivkin 2001; Kain and O’Brien 1999; Mahard 
and Crain 1983; Wells and Crain 1994). 1 

Whether the same holds for immigrant children is not at all clear. The few studies 
that address this question find that ethnic isolation has either little effect or somewhat 
positive effects on immigrant children, but most of these studies rely on very small 
samples and use subjective assessments of either students or school personnel to describe 
the ethnic composition of peers (Matute-Bianchi 1986; Rumbaut 1996; Rodriguez 1999). 
Moreover, most studies of residential segregation have found that immigrant families are 
not nearly as segregated as blacks, that they tend to assimilate over time, and that first 
generation immigrants from a particular country or region are more segregated than their 
later-generation counterparts (Lieberson 1963; White, Biddlecom, and Guo 1993; Allen 

1 One notable exception to the finding that minority segregation may have negative impacts on their 
educational outcomes is Rivkin (2000). Using data on public school students from large, urban districts 
from the sophomore cohort of the High School and Beyond Longitudinal Survey, Rivkin finds that 
exposure to white students has little effect on a black student’s subsequent test scores, years of education, 



